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SAVED BY “DOCTOR.” , 


The incident I am going to relate occurred at a place 
not two hundred miles from the township of Horsham, 
Victoria, Australia. 

I was sitting at the hut, (the Deep Water Hut) one 
summer afternoon, looking for the coming of “Long 
Mat,” the shepherd. The sun was passing away blood- 
red behind a range of dim blue hills; long shadows 
were fast spreading; the hills behind the river were just 
tipped with a crimson glory. Long Mat, the shepherd, 
was later than usual. 

The darkness had not quite fallen before I recognized 
the bleating of the flock in the distance, and soon after- 
wards, the white fleeces of the sheep slowly appeared 
from out the sombre shadows of the trees. I had just 
walked inside the hut to prepare supper, when the 
quick, muffled fall of a horse’s feet became audible. I 
knew the canter well, and came to the door to wait the 
arrival of Mr. Smith, the owner of the station. He gal- 
loped up to the hut, with a cheerful “Good evening, 
Bill;” and, as usual, came inside to ask me if I wanted 
any thing. 

“T can’t stay long with you this time, Bill,” he said, 
pleasantly, but with a little anxicty ; “the black fellows 
are about again. I hope your gun is in order. Do you 
want any powder or lead ?” 

“We have quite enough,” I replied, “both Mat and 
myself; but there’s no bullets; I'll run them to-mor- 
row. Mat’s rather late this evening; but the flock’s 
not far off; they’ll be home in a quarter of an hour; I 
saw them past the belt before you came.” 

At this instant the shadow of a man darkened the 
door, and Mat entered. 

“Good evening,” he said, quietly, to Mr. Smith and 
myself. “The sheep's feedin’ home all right, sir, but 
there’s a few missin’. 

“You'll pick them up to-morrow, Mat,” replied the 
Strong, pleasant voice of the squatter. “Bill says you've 
enough powder and lead. The blacks are about, do 
you know that ?” 

Without waiting for an answer, Mr. Smith proceeded 
to undo kis horse, and was about to mount, when Mat 
(who was an American) said: “I guess you had better 
stop to-night, sir.” 

“Why ?” 

“Irjuns is close up. 
speared. 

“I heard there were black fellows about,” said Mr. 
Smith, delaying to mount; “but the ride is safe enough ; 
I’ve got my rifle with me.” 

“They're too close,” responded the shepherd, after 
filling a pannikin of tea, and, contrary to his custom, 
standing his gun against the table. 

We looked at him inquiringly. He kept his eyes 
wandering over and around the flocks while he ex- 
plained: ‘Wall, you see, sir, after seein’ the spear- 
wound in the crawler, I looked about me purty sharp, 
but conidn’t see nothin’ till I was leavin’ the belt there, 
when I sighted one of the black fellows wrigglin’ 
through the grass like a snake. I was goin’ to give him 
a shot, but I saw another wriggle in his wake, and then 
another; and,” continued the narrator, with something 
like a glow of plcased anticipation, “they aint far off 
now, I reckon.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words when he lifted 
both hands and struck Mr. Smith full on the chest with 
enough force to drive him to the extreme end of the 
hut. At the same instant 4 spear whizzed through the 
open doorway, and quivered in the slabs behind. — 

“There” — 

More remarks were drowned by a loud, quivering 
snort from the poor horse; a moment after, and he 
rolled heavily across the hut coor, completely blocking 

up the entrance. 

Mat muttered away: “First rate for us coons! Ye’d 
better bar the door, Bill. Doctor! Doctor! Doctor! 
Pst! Pst! Here, lad.” The dog leaped on the shep- 
herd. “Good,” he said, “I thought he was outside.” 

By this time Mr. Smith was coolly reconnoitring 
through the loopholes. He had let down the window, 
and was preparing for action as unconcernedly as the 

shepherd. 


One of the sheep I spake of was 


These quiet, brave men inspired me with confidence, 
and I remember thinking, as I threw water on the fire, 
80 as to extinguish all light, that the Indians had met 
with their match. By this time the moon was up, and 
its light was gradually growing on the landscape. At 
first, we could discern the outline of the trees, and then, 
as the night gathered, the white, seared grass between 
the shadows. There was along time of silence. Mat, 
Mr. Smith and myself had our barrels through the loop- 
holes, and were closely watching for any movement 
outside. The convulsive shudderings of the horse had 
ceased, and there was a painful silence. The squatter 
and Mat were like two statues, and, notwithstanding 


the quiet breathing of the dog, and the croaking of 


frogs along the river, there seemed to me to be a fright- 
ful significance in the silence that was brooding above 
these sounds. 
from the outside, but there was not a sign or sound to 
betray the presence of any enemy. The sheep were 
camping quietly round the hurdles. Silence — the 
bright moon—the white fleeces mingling with the color 
of the grass—the still shadows of the trees—the far, 
black forest—the spectral tracery of the branches in the 


Every instant I was expecting a rush 


THE YOUNG 


side wethers rose and walked forward a few yards, then f 
commenced stamping quickly on the ground. 

“Bless my eyes!” said Mat, for the first time break- 
ing the silence, “if the ‘Ole Parson’ aint sighted one | 
of the injuns.” 
The Ole Parson was a patriarch wether that was 
afflicted with the foot-rot, and usually fed on his 
knees. 

“So he has, and there’s a crowd; the whole tribe hev 
come to visit. Not enough in shade, boss,” concluded 
Mat, after another interval, and in a hard, whispering 
tone. 

The next moment the first report rang out into myriad 
echoes. A shrill death-shout followed, as the dark fig- 
ure of a man leaped with a sudden force from his am- | 
bush and fell prone upon the ground. | 


ing; ‘fifty yards to the right of the hurdle.” 

Boss (Mr. Smith) changed the direction of his gun, | 
and fired. The human figure seemed to sink down so 
quickly, so calmly, so helplessly, that 1 felt a strange | 
thrill of pity. 

“‘He’s fixed; let’s take care of another or two, and 
maybe they’ll make tracks,” again muttered the shep- 


| 


you shoot? Squint round that first block to the right 


eyes scemed everywhere, I saw the figure of a man 
partly visible against the ground. He was evidently 
sheltering himself from the other two guns; but owing 
to my silence hitherto, he must have been of opinion 
that the portion of the hut where I stood was unoccu- 
pied. I took steady aim at the black fellow, and fired. 
For an instant, I could see nothing through the smoke, 
but it cleared almost immediately. Just as the shep- 
herd said: “Don’t shoot again—he’s fixed,” I saw the 
poor wretch staggering wildly towards the hut, and then 
falling with a dull sound. God forgive me, it was very 
like murder. This was the first life I had ever taken. 
The next thing I remember was Mr. Smith asking me 
if I had run any bullets. 

“Not one.” 

“Wave you any in the hut ?” 

“Not one.” 

Mat informed us that we were “treed,” much in the 
same way as he would tell the overseer that the rations 
were short. He quietly pulled his gun from the loop- 
hole, saying: “I’ve only one more shot to keep our 
skins whole. We'll hey to trust to Doctor.” 

Mat’s dog Doctor was partly a Smithfield and partly 
a Neyfoundland. He had been trained by him to all 
kinds of tricks, Amongst others, he repeatedly took 
written messages to the station when attached to his 
collar, and I presumed this was the object Mat had in 
view when referring to him as capable of procuring 
relief. : 

“Mister, d’ye think you kin write a missage in the 
dark, or by the moonlight, askin’ the hands at the home- 
stead to come this way? No time to lose; I see the 
Injuns dodging round the hut. Bill, knock away the 
low part of that rotten slab behind your bunk. Here, 
Doctor!” ; 

The message was scrawled, and fastened to Doctor’s 
collar in less than a minute, and the noble brute, who 
seemed to know the danger, stood: anxiously trembling 





moonlight. ‘The silence was terrible. One of the out- 


till the preparations were completed, 





and away down the shelving bank. 


“Now, boss,” said Mat, looking out, but still charg- | an’no more. He’ll do it.” 


herd, in a tone of suppressed glee. ‘Cook, why don’t | roof above our heads. 


CASTAWAY. 


As I before stated, the hut stood close to the stream, 
and from the rear the bank sloped abruptly towards the 
water. The American for the first time seemed affected. 
When the men fell under our shots, there was not 
the slightest change perceptible in his voice; but the 
feW words he spoke to his dog were broken and singu- 
larly soft. I’m sure there were tears in the man’s 
eyes. Every thing being at last prepared, he spat on 
the dog’s muzzle, held his head close to his cheek for a 
moment, and then pressed him quickly out of the hole 


We listened anxiously for a time, and then there 
arose a wild jabbering for a minute; the next instant 
we detected a yelp of pain. 

“There,” said I, involuntarily, “‘the Doctor’s speared !” 

“No, he aren’t,” snapped Mat. “He’s jist touched, 


“He must be quick, then,” said Mr. Smith; “the In- 
dians have struck a light somehow, and they’re going 
to burn us out. Look!” 

Our eyes were now intently scanning the movements 





of the savages through the little loopholes, and we saw 
a flaming brand whizzing through the air, and scatter- 
ing sparks in all directions. It fell on the stringy bark 
Another, and another came, but 
it did not appear to us that any of them had taken 


of the wattle.” | effect. 
Looking in the direction indicated by Mat, whose | 


By this time the black fellows had gathered courage. 
Believing that our ammunition was expended, many of 
them had left cover, and might be seen flitting about 
| like spectres. They had kindled a fire some distance 

off, and across its glare shadows were constantly fall- 
| ing. 

The fire-brands were thrown no longer; some- fresh 
| mode of attack was preparing. Our suspense continued 
‘for a long period (nearly half an hour) during which 
; time not a word was spoken by any of us; our sole de- 
pendence was the Doctor; and if help did not soon ar- 
rive it was certain we could find no escape from the de- 
mons who were trying to compass our destruction. 

“Now look sharp,” whispered Mat. “I see their 
game. How’s the moon? well aback of the hut, I 
guess. Bill, stick your cap on a pillow, and hold it at 
| the open window when I tell you. I'll jist go out and 
bid them good evening. Don’t bar the door after me, 
mister, but when I show them my heels open it.- You 
see we can’t spare ammunition.” 

While speaking Mat unbarred the door; he slipped 
out noiselessly as he concluded the sentence. 

Through the slabs he said to me: “D’ye see that ras- 
cal with the blazin’ log? When he gits close to the 
wattle, open the window and prop up the pillow. Take 
care of their spears yourself.” 

As soon as the black fellow came to the point indi- 
cated I opened the long little shutter with some noise, 
and held up the dummy. Ina moment a dozen spears 
passed through the aperture, and I let the window fall 
as though one of us was mortally wounded. 

There was a wild shout without. At this time the 
black fellow who carried the log was within a few yards 
of the hut, and I heard, Mat preparing for his move 
outside. Looking out as quickly as I could, I had just 
time to see his tall figure emerge beyond the shade as 
the butt end of his gun fell on the unprotected head of 
the fire-bearer. The door was opened as Mat turned; 
it required but one or two bounds to take him to the 


spears. He staggered through the entrance, and fell 
just as he cleared the threshold. 

“Canght in the thigh, I guess,” he exclaimed. as he 
slowly recovered himself, and painfully struggled to 
the window. “Don’t mind the spear,” he remarked to 
me asI approached him; “it’s better as it is till help 
comes.” 

“Tf it ever does,” thought I. 

The American’s sortie, I believe, had rather a disas- 
trous effect, for the black fellows seemed to conclude at 
once that our ammunition was all expended, and they 
thronged round the hut without caring to shelter them- 
selves. 

In a short time the crackling of flames on the roof 
put an end to all our doubts. The hut was on fire, and 
there was nothing left for us but an attempt to dash out 
and clear the Indians. I proposed this, but Mr. Smith 
would not try it without Mat; and underneath the 
blazing roof, with clubbed guns, we grimly awaited the 
final attack. The American’s rifle rested in the loop- 
hole where he had first taken up his position. 

“There’s the worst of them,” Mat said, looking along 
his weapon; “he’s coming up with a log to stave the 
door. He'll never do it!” and our last bullet brought 
down the ringleader. 

There was consternation and a hurried consultation. 
After'a lapse of about five minutes the whole force of 
the besiegers rushed shrieking on our little garrison. 

A moment’s surge outside, and the door fell back 
as Mr. Smith’s gun swung on the crowding savages 
with terrific force, felling two of the foremost. I re- 
member a wild struggle with our guns apd fists. Mat 
and the squatter towered above their opponents like 
giants, fighting with terrible energy. Two Indians had 
forced me to the ground; one was shortening his grasp 
of the spear to drive it through my body when I felt 
blood upon my face and chest, just as the savage fell 
on me mortally wounded. Then I remember a hurrah 
outside, and the cracking of rifles. 

“That was a good back-handed blow, boss,” said Mat, 
faintly ; “T guess the cook’s got another squeak. D’ye 
hear that? Hooray! knowed the Doctor’d do it. 

Mat was terribly gashed, but not mortally wounded. 
Not so Mr. Smith; he fainted as Mat spoke his few 
words of praise. 

We were all conveyed to the home station. Mr. 
Smith was buried before the week was out. Mat re- 
covered. He is now one of the wealthiest men in the 
colony. I—well, I have a large scar across my breast. 


































































For the Companion. 
HAL BURTIS AND COLUMBIA HOSE. 
CHAPTER IT. 
The Fire and the Rescue. 

We have seen how unselfishly Hal decided at his 
mother’s suggestion not to join the new hose company. 
The next morning, as he drew near the school-house, 
the boys were clamorous with expressions of surprise 
that he had “backed out,” and Ned Montaine insisted 
that it was no more than right that he should give some 
reason for breaking his promise. 

“T didn’t promise certainly, Ned!” remonstrated Hal, 
as sorry for his friend’s disappointment as for his own. 

“Why, yes you did!” began Ned, vehemently. “Ah, 
to be sure you said unless your mother objected; but I 
should think you were old enough to decide for your- 
self!” 

“O, mamma wouldn’t let him! that’s it!” cried Tom 
Manning, who had always been jealous of Hal, and was 
glad of a chance of tormenting him. “She’s ’fraid he'll 
burn his little fingers !”” 

The others took up the cry, more from the thought- 
less propensity for teasing, with which boys are always 
possessed, than from any other motive, and the air 
rang with shouts of, “Mamma’s darling shouldn’t burn 
his fingers, m0; he shouldn’t!” 

“Shut up, will you!” exclaimed Ned Montaine, with 
more emphasis than elegance. “Give a fellow a chance 
to get a word in! Now, Hal, we want your reason, and 
we mean to have it!” 

Ned’s defiant tone nettled Hal as much as the sneers 
of the others. Too manly to fee! ashamed of having 
yielded to his mother’s wishes, he replied, proudly, in 
a tone which reachcd every corner of the play-ground, 
“My mother does object to my joining the company, 
and that is my reason, and my only reason for not do- 
ing so.” 

This unexpectedly honest answer lad the effect of 
silencing the boys for an instant, and in that instant the 
school-bell rang. 

“3t is the first step which costs,” the French say, but 
Hal thought differently. It was easier for one of his 
disposition to make a bold avowal, in a moment of ex- 
citement and indignation, than to bear what followed— 
Ned Montaine’s coldness, Tom Manning’s sneers, and 
the taunting nicknames with which he was saluted on 
all sides. He had the satisfaction, however, of know- 
ing that he had right on his side, and this was a great 
help. 

The persecution ceased, in a measure, When the com- 
pany was fairly formed. The boys were toe much oc- 

cupied with their new interests to pay much attention 
to any thing else; the most of them, too, were ashamed 
of their treatment of Hal, and gradually beeame-more 
civil, though they still made him feel hisnself' an out- 








door, but the savages were too quick for him with their 


sider. It was.tantalizing to hear the scraps of talk con- 
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COMPANION. 








cerning the delights of the Thanksgiving party and the 
pleasant acquaintances who were to be there. The next 
week there was a heavy fall of snow, and on his way 
with his mother to a lecture, one moonlight evening, | 
Hal was passed by “the sociable,” as the great sleigh | 
which was always engaged: for frolics was called. It 
was crowded with boys and girls, langhing and scream- 
ing in true sleigh-ride style. Hal wished for a moment 
that he was among them, and could not restrain a little 
impatient sigh; but it was quickly suppressed when | 
his mother’s closer clasp upon his arm showed that it 
had caught her ear and won her sympathy. 

* There were no large fires for some time after the for- 
mation of the Columbia Hose, as the new company was 
named, but on the least alarm, its members donned 
their uniforms, and raced eagerly through the streets 
with the Washington Hose, and other and less aristo- 
craticcompanies. The associations thus formed could not 
be said to improve the manners of the young “Colum- 
bians.” They grew rougher and coarser, and consumed 





more cigars and lager beer than is good for boys of the second story a storm-gust carried away his hat. 
their, or, indeed, of any age. Two months had not On he went, and on went the flames. As he passed the 
elapsed before Hal had a practical proof of the wisdom |third story windows the smoke that poured out was 


of his mother’s disapproval of such companies. About 
Christmas the president of the largest bank in town 
made him an exceedingly advantageous business offer, 
saying, as he did so, 

“T’ve always thought of young Montaine for this po- 
sition, but that hose company of his is going to ruin 
him and all the rest of the boys who belong to it. I 
shouldn’t feel safe with one of them in the bank.” 

Mrs. Burtis hardly liked to have Hal leave school so 
abruptly, but she felt that it would be wrong for her to 
wish him to decline the situation offered him; his busi- 
ness career, accordingly, commenced with the new 
year, and more than one of his old companions envied 
him what they called “his good luck.” 

January passed, and sanguine people began to say, 
“The heart of winter is broken,” but the “oldest inhab-|| 
itants” shook their heads, saying, ‘‘We’ll have another’ 
cold snap yet!” and sure enough, the second week in 
February brought it. It began to grow colder one Sat- 





urday afternoon. A fierce gale sprang up, driving the 
thickly falling snowflakes into the faces of those in the 
streets, and sweeping them into great drifts against the 
fences. Hal, who had been detained later than eke 
at the bank, was glad to reach home and find a blazin, 
fire and hot supper awaiting him. All that night an 
the next day the wind blew, and the snow drifted, an 
it was bitter cold. Most of the Maddertown minister; 
preached in empty houses that Sunday. Late in th 
evening Hal and his mother were sitting together ove 
the fire, when suddenly the “clang! clang!” of th 
alarm bell broke upon their ears. | 

“Whaet a terrible night for a fire!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Burtis, and Hal sprang to the window. 

“Mother,” said he, “I think it is the tall tenement- 
house over on Ninth Street. There comes Tom Man- 
ning, one of the Columbians; I’ll ask him.” And*he 
rushed to the door. 

‘“‘Where’s the fire, Tom ?” 

“Tenement-house over here!” Tom answered, with- | 
out stopping. “Come over. O, I forgot; mamma’s 
darling isn’t allowed to play with fire !’’ 

Hal went back into the house and stood at the win- 
dow, watching the angry flames leap higher and higher. 
Engine after engine dashed by the house, and the 
hoarse cries of the firemen, the howling blast, and .the 
wild, clanging bells formed a fearful chorus. 

“Mother,” exclaimed Hal, at last, “I can’t stand it | 
any longer. I must go over and help!” 

“T’ll tell you what we will do,” said Mrs. Burtis; 
“T’ll make some coffee, and you shall carry it over 
there. It’s such a terrible night the men will perish 
without something to warm them.” 

She set about it at once, and in another half-hour, 
Hal, with a steaming pail of coffee in one hand and a 
cup in the other, was on his way to the fire. Eagerly 
the half-frozen men crowded around him, many with 
hands so stiff that he was obliged himself to put the 
cup to their lips. Ned Montaine was the last one he 
served. There was no time to think of petty differ- 
ences. 

“Ts there any thing I can do to help, Ned ?” he asked, 
as he set down his empty pail. 

“No,” Ned answered; “all the tenants are out, and 
it’s of no use to try to save the building. The water 
freezes so fast that the engines are useless.” 

At that moment a cry was heard. “Me baby! me 
baby! Shure, and it’s meself belaves he’s burnt in- 
tirely. Mikkey darlint, if it’s livin’ ye are, spake to 
me! spake, darlint, or yer auld mother’ll go mad!” 

It was with difficulty that the half-crazed woman was 
prevailed upon to give the reasons for her apprehen- 
sions, but the facts were at last drawn from her. She 
left her child asleep in the fourth story, early in the 
evening, she said, and went down to sit with a friend 
on the floor below. While there the fire broke out. 
At the first alarm she rushed from the building with 
the crowd of poor, frightened creatures who inhabited 
it; and when she thought of the child, and searched 
vainly for him among those who had been brought out, 
it was almost impossible to prevent her throwing her- 
self headlong into the flames, notwithstanding the as- 
surances which were given her that every effort should 





'| He feels it tremble, glances upward, remembers the 


“Will no one go for me baby ?” shrieked the mother. j P 
Hal’s heart beat fast. “I will go,” said he, resolute~}~ 


ly, pressing forward. 

“Think what you’re doing, boy!” said one. “Your | 
life is worth more than an Irish young one’s,” mutteréd 
another; but he stopped to listen to no remonstrances. 

“Put something soft below the ladder,” he shouted, 
as he began to mount. Ina trice half adozen beds, 
which had been thrown from the windows, were spread 
upon the ground. Up climbed the boy—steadily— 
steadily ; up, too, climbed the fire—steadily—steadily, 
toward that corner room in the fourth story. Which 
will reach it first? A hush and acalm fell upon the 


crowd below, and there was a hush and a calm in Hal’s |- 


heart. “Into Thy hands I commit my spirit!” he had 
whispered as he commenced the perilous ascent, and it 
seemed as if Almighty hands indeed sustained him. 
He was not frightened; he did not think at all; a great 
peace possessed his soul. His eye noted things me- 
chanically, but they did not affect him. As he reached 


blinding, the hot breath of the fire stifling. A moment 
later a child’s cry, interrupted by spasms of coughing, 
broke upon his ears. Up—up, and he and the flames 
reached the fourth story together. Thé window near 
which the head of the ladder rested was fastened. . It 
took one blow—another—another—to break it open, 
when every instant was precious. The smoke poured 
out in volumes as he sprang through, at last. It was 
but a moment that he was lost to sight, but how long it 
seemed to the breathless, up-gazing crowd before he 
reappeared with a child—a three years’ baby—in his 
arms! A cry half burst from the mother’s lips, but 
froze upon them as the descent began. 

Coming down thus burdened is harder, slower work 
than climbing up. Will he accomplish it? He can see 
nothing through the smoke. His clasp of the fright- 
ened baby is close as a death-grasp. He moves—O, so 
slowly! but he does move. He is down to the third 
story now. The slight, boyish form draws nearer, now 
veiled in dense clouds, now thrown out clearly by the 
lurid, flickering light. 

The breathless, up-gazing crowd see—what the boy 
sees not—the fiendish games which the impish flames 
are playing about the head of the ladder. Now they 
seem to have caught it; now a gust drives them back; 
now they seize it again! O, for water! but there is no 
water. Ice, ice—the streets are glaring with it—the 
hose are bursting with it, but water—not one drop! 

He has reached the second story, and still draws 
nearer. He will escape! No; the ladder is blazing! 


beds that have been spread below, drops the child that 
he may not fall upon and crush it, then a crash—dark- 
ness—nothing !”— 

The child is snatched up unhurt, but the boy—his 
limbs are entangled in the ladder! Men tremble qs 
they disengage them, and lift the senseless form. O, 
there is life! He groans. 

Consciousness is only, however, consciousness of 
pain. Hours, days, weeks pass, before his reason re- 
turns—before he wakes, at last, to find his mother hang- 
ing over him, the doctor’s hand upon his pulse, and 
Ned Montaine’s anxious face looking at him from the 
foot-of the bed. : 

The deepest feelings find the least utterance in words. 
Nobody told Hal that he was a hero, but many came 
to him, and said, “Hal, forgive me!” And a close 
clasp of the outstretched hand was Hal’s ready re- 
sponse. His broken leg was s.ow in regaining - its 
strength; but it was well at last, and all Maddertown 
blessed the boy when he was again seen in its streets. 

The Columbian Hose Company came to an untimely 
end. No one cared to attend its parties while Hal was 
lying at the point of death, so they were gradually dis- 
continued, and as gradually its members withdrew, till 
the few left upon its rolls decided to disband. 

Hal is a man of five and twenty now. At the break- 
ing out of the rebellion he occupied the position (a 
proud one for so young a man,) of cashier of the bank 
with which he had then been connected for five years. 
But he gave it up to devote himself to the service of his 
country. His old friend, the president, loth to part 
with him, however, found some one to fill the place 
temporarily, and restored it to Hal when he returned, 
last summer, at the close of the war. Nothing but 
prosperity has seemed to attend him since the night of 
that terrible fire; and no one envies him the good for- 
tune which, all agree, he richly deserves. 

Sve B—. 


SOMETHING FOR BOTH SIDES. 

“How we are admired!” said the waters of a rushing 
cascade to the rocks over which they fell, as many 
standers-by exclaimed at their beauty. f 

“Whom do you mean by we ?” asked the rocks. 

“Whom? why, we waters, of course,” was the reply. 

“Are you so foolish and vain ?” asked the rocks, frown- 
ing. “Can you not see that they who behold tremble 
before us. You are merely worthy of remark because 
you are a feature in the scene.” 

“Hah! hah! hah!” shouted the waters, and rushed 
on, echoing the laugh from point to point. “Do you 











be made to save the little one. All thought it a. hope- 
less undertaking; but ladders were brought at once to 
be spliced together; no single one would reach such a 
height. When they were firmly lashed together they 
were raised against the wall, but their weight alone was 
sufficient to send it crashing down. 

“It’s the corner room Mikkey’s in. Put the laddthers 
up there! Quick, for the love of heaven!” cried the 
frantic mother. 


The ladders were, accordingly, drawn from the ruin 
and raised again, this time more successfully, for the 
fire had not quite reached the corner, and that part of 
the wall was stronger. 

“Now for a volunteer!” was the cry. It met with no 
response. Certain death seemed to await any one rash 
enough to answer it. 

“If any one goes,” said an old man in the crowd, “it 
must be a small, light person. A heavy man on that 
ladder, with the fire where it will be in five minutes, 
would send that piece of wall toppling after the other. 
It’s a risky piece of business for any one.” 


really think your rugged faces would charm any one 
unless adorned with our brilliancy ?” 

“Depart!” said the rocks, with terrible frown, “and 
leave us to stand alone; then we shall know to whom 
beauty and glory belong.” 

“Let us leave them, and flow over yonder mead,” said 
the waters. They did so, and the rocks were silent, and 
so was the flood of the fields. None came to gaze nor 
listen. . 

“Ah!” murmured the waters, “we should not have 
refused the rocks their share of honor. Truly they 
made us a thing of beauty.” 

“Brothers,” said the rocks, in hoarse echoes, “why 
did we drive away the waters? If we lent them our 
strength of form, they clothed us with their grace and 
splendor. Now, alas! they flow on in obscurity, and 
we are passed by unheeded and unpraised. 








BINGHAMTON Wishes to be spelled without ap. One 
of her pleasant people says: 


, (father of Maj.-Gen. John C. Robinson,) of- 
as village postmaster here, the postmaster of 
Buffalo fell into the téocommonerrorof addressing pack- 
ages intended for this office to Binghampton instead 
of Binghamton. The worthy doctor was much annoyed 
by this, and accordingly he addressed a note to the 
Buffalo postmaster, asking him “to keep the p out of 
Binghamton.” This, however, failed to have the de- 
sired cffect, as packages continued to appear with the 
misspelled address thereon. At. length, out of all pa- 
tience with the stupidity of postmasters in general, and 
the one at Buffalo in particular, the doctor addressed a 
package to him as follows: 

“J—— M——, Postmaster, 
“Burratopr, N. Y.” 
Adding, “There! how do you like a p in Buffalo?” 
his had the desired effect, so far as the Buffalo post- 
jaster was concerned ; and if this article proves as sal- 
utary upon your readers it will not have been written 
in vain. 





THE STRENGTH OF A LITTLE FLOWER. 


4% THIS INCIDENT IS RELATED IN THE “EXPERIENCES OF A 
PRISON MATRON.” 


- From the wicked, woeful streets 
The prisoner is come 
To do penance for wicked and woeful deeds, 
o With the prison for a home. 


She is callous, hard and bold, 
Reared in the ways of sin, 

From hersoul the woman seems driven out 
And thedggil entered in. 


She has no in love, 
You can r but by fear, 
Speak to in Christianwise, 
Thewephy és h or jeer. ) 


Darks aemgaen owe 

On wht within 

The Dro cotioching walls, 
‘That enclosed that world of sin. 


I, in my nightly roundy 
Paused by that woman's door. 

The silence of her stormy cell 
Astonished me far more 

Than oath or ribald: shout or song 
Her lips were wont to pour. 


Propped on her stnrdy arms, 
Her dark and sinful face 

Was bent above the table bare; 
At once | marked the place 


Whereon her gaze was fixed, 
And there before her lay 

A daisy she had plucked by stealth 
From out the yard that day. 

And while I gazed her face 
Contracted as in pain, 


And o'er her coarse and swarthy cheeks 
Down fell the tearful rain, 


And on her linked arms 
Her heavy head fell low, 
And ‘sobs convulsed the woman's frame, 
Bent with its load of woe. 
Months upon months went by, 
When one day I, by chance, 
Took up the Bible in her cell 
And through the leaves did glance: 
Between the pages spread 
The withered daisy lay. 
God has a language of His own 
We can not write or say. 


~ THE YOUNG CASTAWAY. 

A castaway! Itis terrible to be alone—destitute of 
help and human sympathy—even for a little while; but 
to be a castaway, with no hope of restoration forever; 
forsaken and set adrift to die, is surely a fate to make 
the boldest heart shudder. 





how long it would be before he should die, and how 
much he should suffer first; and how his mother would 
feel when she heard of the loss of the ship he sailed in, 
and knew that he was dead in the ocean. And the 
horror of the thought of sinking down into the bound- 
less deep, to be rolled about in the great currents of the 
ocean, never buried, but his body gnawed by fishes, all 
came upon him there, and he crouched down under an 
old sail, and cried with terror and grief. 

What toould he not give to be back again in the old 
home, humdrum as he once thought it was, and among 
his mates at the parish school once more! How the 
words of a sea-poem that he had often recited’ there on 
exhibition days sounded through his memory now! 


“O, sailor boy, sailor boy, never again 
Shall home, love or kindred thy wishes ay; 
Unblessed and unhonored, down deep in the main 
Full many a score fathom thy frame shall decay. 


““No tomb shall e’er plead to remembrance for thee, 
Or redeem form or tame from the merciless surge; 

But the white foam of waves shall thy winding-sheet be, 
And winds in the midnight of winter thy dirge. 

“On a bed of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be laid; 
Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow; 

Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. 


“Days, months, years and ages shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll; 
Earth loses thy pattern forever and aye. 
O, sailor boy, sailor boy, peace to thy soul!” 

He began to be faint as hour after hour he floated 
there in helpless desolation, and was conscious that his 
strength was going from him. The sea was calm, but 
that only added to the horror of his situation. The 
few biscuit he had saved from the wreck were soon all 
gone, and he had no fresh water. . 

A racking pain was in his head, and the endless level 
and the unbroken silence of the ocean almost crazed 
him. He saw the porpoises and dolphins go leaping 
by in their happy freedom. Some of them came near 
and looked at him with their cold, fishy eyes. 

Now and then the little nautili lifted their pretty 
sails and steered away before him. The sea-mew and 
the petrel flew over his head and screamed. All these 
were athome. The sight of them added to the pain of 
his utter forlornness; and the thought that he must 
die there in the midst of the vast abyss, out of the 
world, a stranger, a waif uncared for and cast away, 
overcame him just as he caught in the distance a 
glimpse of the white sails of a passing ship. 

The signal from the mast of his poor little raft had 
been seen, and the kind mariners were steering towards 
it; to ascertain what it was. Harry Lucas slowly re- 
covered his consciousness, and found himself in a com- 
fortable berth, and a surgeon holding a cordial to his 
lips. He regained his strength, and returned to his 
mother a wiser and a better boy. ct B 





+o 
A BOY MARTYR OF ROME. 


A Roman lady sat, with her distaff in her hand, near 
the opening of the street leading to her noble and state- 
ly home. She was alone. Behind her was the hall, 
upon the walls of which were inscribed on entablatures 
of marble the stories of Roma days gone by. 

In the midst of the marble hall which rose around the 
lady of whom we have spoken, one of those delicious 
fountains of water for which the Roman houses were 
famed, sprang with gladness townrds the open sky 
above it, and fell with cool, delicious sweetness upon the 
basin which encircled it. 








But a young castaway! To be thrown out so like a 
waste and despicable thing in the very midst of youth 
and health! That is more terrible still. 

Harry Lucas became a castaway. But there was no 
need of it. He might have been at home, happy- 
hearted in the love of his mother, at the time he was 
starving upon the raft in the middle of the ocean, as 
you see him in the picture. Alas, it was with Harry as 
with a good many other boys who have ended their ca- 
reer as castaways. He became a runatcay first. 

Against the express desire of his mother, he left his 
home for the seaport, and joined a ship on the very day 
she sailed. The first part of the passage out was pleas- 
ant, and Harry’s passion for the sea was gratified. But 
while in the hot latitudes a dreadful fever broke out in 
the ship, and carried off more than half the crew. 

Harry was one of the first attacked by the sickness, 
but he recovered, and was obliged, weak .as he was, to 
bear his part in the management of the vessel. 

While the crew were in this crippled condition, a vio- 
lent storm came on, bringing destruction and death in 
another form. The sailors who had escaped fever or 
recovered from it, were too few to manage so large a 
ship efficiently, and most unfortunately in the midst of 
the storm a tremendous wave swept the captain over- 
board, and he was drowned. The mate, with six others, 
were sick in their berths, but nothing could be done to 
aid them. An attempt to get out the life-boat resulted 
in the loss of the boat and three men, and Harry Lucas 
found himself left with but two companions on the 
deck, with certain death staring him in the face. 

He thought of Jonah, and a half-sense of being 
chargeable with the misfortune of the vessel and crew 
made his own fear of death more bitter. The ship, 
racked from stem to stern, was making water fast, and 
must soon go to pieces. The utmost that could be 
done was to lash together some spars and timbers, and 
wait for the catastrophe. 

At last the ship careened, and Harry and his com- 
rades clung to their raft, knowing that the crisis was 
come. They had tried in vain to bring up the mate 
and sick sailors, but the poor fellows had seemed to 
lose their love of life, and declared they were willing 
to go down with the ship. 

One heavy lurch and struggle, and all was over with 
the vessel. The raft floated on the tumbling sarges, 
but when Harry looked about him where he lay hold- 
ing fast to the lashings he saw only planks, and spars, 
and the bundle of sail-cloth, and other few trifles that 
he had helped to tie upon them. 

From some cause, probably their extreme exhaus- 
tion, the two sailors had failed to keep their hold when 
they went into the sea, and now they were nowhere to 
be seen. 

Unhappy Harry Lucas! Nothing but a poor raft be- 
tween him and eternity, and all around him the lonely, 
awful sea! I need not say his repentance of his folly 
in leaving his home was deep at that late hour. 

The storm at last spent its strength, and the sun 
came out; but the calm and the light brought no hope 
to the castaway boy. He was out on the wide ocean 





Many years since, while the worthy but eccentric Dr. 





alone—with God. And he was afraid. He wondered 


But amidst all these luxuries the lady remained 
upon her couch near the doorway, continuing her work 
upon the distaff. Not that she was indifferent to the 
beauty around her, or to the refreshing sound of the 
splashing water upon a burning day, but her eyes were 
steadily fixed upon her work, and her attention was 
evidently attracted to something in the street. 

She waited; the footstep drew near; it was that of a 
Roman boy. He was a fine and manly boy, aged six- 
teen, although in our country he would have been reck- 
oned younger. He stood before his mother; his olive- 
colored legs were bare, his long, dark Italian hair fell 
over his shoulders, his face was swarthy with the color 
of a southern clime, and his figure clothed with the 
dress of a Roman lad. He hada satchel round his 
breast and shoulder, upon which hung the books with 
which he had left his school. 

Well did that lady know the footstep of the school- 
boy; she had been waiting long and anxiously for his 
return. 

*Pancratius, where have you been? you are late from 
school; but more than that, you look sad and dis- 
heartened.” 

The boy stood before his mother, and dropped upon 
his knee. The next moment he flung himself upon her 
breast. And, as the tears trickled down upon her 
bosom, she said, 

“O! my child, have you dishonored the name of 
Jesus? Have you given up, for any temptation, the 
profession of your religion ?” 

“My mother! O, my mother! No; it was on account 
of that profession that I shed the tears which some 
boys in this city would not shed, and it is for that only 
that I am weeping upon your breast.” : 

But still he hung upon his mother’s shoulder. 

“Tell me, Pancratius; there is something the matter; 
what is it? Have you given up your faith ?” 

“O, my mother, no. Hear the story. They have 
long suspected me at school of being a Christian; but 
by your direction, and by the advice of other Christians, 
I have never confessed my faith, thongh’l have longed 
to do it. At the school there is a youth named Fulvius, 
older than I am by two years. He has always been ny 
rival in school-work, (but that does rot matter,) and, 
more than that, he hates me for my influence over the 
other boys, and, above all, because he secretly believes 
that Iam aChristian. Yesterday he showed his hatred 
for me, his suspicion of me. I was prepared. ‘To-day 
we were all in the yard, leaving the school, satchel on 
back, slate on shoulder. Fulvius met me inthe yard. 
He came up to me as if in friendship. A little fellow, 
Caius, was holding my hand; he had loved me since he 
entered the school. Fulvius looked at the boy, and 
struck him on the breast. I raised my arm to protect 
the child, and Fulvius struck me in the face. All the 
boys drew near. They had not left the yard. There 
was an impression among them that a fight was going 
to begin. Very few stood by me, and the child was 
threatened by Fulvius and his party. 

* *You are a Christian—a vile, abject Christian,’ crie«| 
the youth, coming forward towards me; and he struck 
me again. My mother, I doubled my fist, and I direct- 
ed it at the face of the heathen youth; but, as I did so, 
Iremembered Him who stood blindfolded before his 
accusers, stricken on the face, but answering not again. 
I withdrew my hand, and they called me a coward. 
But, O, mother, Lam not a coward. I will bear every 
thing for the name and for the sake of Jesus, but Iam 
not a coward. Do you believe me ?” 

“IT do, my beloved child, Ido. I never can—I never 
will believe Pancratius to be a coward. No! my noble 
boy.. Your father died a martyr for the cause of Christ 
and I well believe that you will do so rather than yield 
the faith to which you have pledged yourself, or sully 
the Ss re banner under which you have begun to 





m . 
The boy remained silent upon his mother’s bosom. 
Very beautiful was that boy’s figure as be rested there. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


55 








“They called me coward; but I am not a coward,” 
were the words which still echoed in whispers round 
the chamber. ’ 

It was night, a lovely Roman night, such as Italy and 
Sicily only know—soft, warm, gently illumined by the 
tender lustre of the moon. “Go torest, my boy,” said 
Lucina, “‘you are weary and vexed with some matter of 
which you have not told me. But I am satisfied. Go 
and rest. 

The boy rose and went to his chamber. He knelt in 
prayer to God, and confessed the sins of the bygone 
day. He then lay down on his couch, and as he did so, 
murmured to himself, ‘I am not a coward.” He slept 





oon. 

The lady did not sleep so calmly. “Why did he so 
anxiously ask that question to-day? Could it be that 
he had in any way given up his Christian profession ?” 
These were the thoughts that occupied her mind. 

So they two slept—slept under the guardianship of 
the King of martyrs and the Lover of immortal souls. 

Morning came. Lucina had not yet risen from her 
sleepless couch. The boy was gone—gone back to 
school—gone to bear greater suffering than the blow of 
Fulvius—more trouble than the shout of those who 
once were his earnest friends, but now his bitter foes. 
He returned, to go on with his daily work in school, 
chilled by the indifference of all around him. The 
suppressed laugh, the glance of the eye, scarce lifted 
over the page or slate, at the youth, as he took his place 
and pursued his work, were the trials of the young 
Christian that day. i 

But while Pancratius patiently suffered at school, the 
lady thought anxiously at home, “Why did my child 
weep last evening upon my breast? I scarce ever knew 
him shed a tear; so brave! so patient! O,my Lord 
and my God! has that child given up his faith in Thee ? 
Has he sast a shadow upon his profession by wilful 
sin: 

As Pancratius left school that afternoon, the cry of 
“There goes the coward!” added to his sadness. When 
he came to his mother, the same words were on his lips, 
though not uttered now, “My mother, I am not a cow- 
ard.” His calm face rather perplexed than settled the 
lady's mind. 

On that evening, as the youth was standing near her, 
his dark Italian hair shading his intelligent brow, a dis- 
tant sound was heard in the street. The lady did not, 
move; in fact, scarcely seemed to notice it. Pancratius 
started; his slate fell to his side, his finger was on his 
lip. Lucina did not remark the movement of her boys 
for she still worked on. 

“My mother! did you hear that ?” 

“T heard a sound,” said the lady, gently; “but were 
the evening not so still, the sky so cloudless, I should 
have thought it was thunder.” 

Pancratius leant close to her ear, and whispered the 
words—the old words, ““My mother, I am no coward.” 

The very sound of this sentence had become like 
rhythm in his mother’s ear. She smiled, but did not 
answer; when again the sound arose in the distance, 
but evidently nearer. 

“Did you hear that then, my mother ?” 

The lady looked up this time. “It is singular, Pan- 
cratius,” said she. “It is not thunder, certainly, and it 
does come nearer—it may be wind.” 

“Tt is not wind; hark, listen, it comes nearer still!” 

And it did. 

There was the sound of a multitude approaching; 
there was the grating of heavy wheels upon the gravel; 
there was the shout of men who strove to gain the mas- 
tery—and the multitude came on. 

The foremost object of this procession came in view— 
acart, whose sides were covered by planks and boards 
piled up; another, and another. It was evident that 
the excitement amongst the people was great. 

“What is it, Pancratius ?” 

The boy’s eyes were fixed upon the back of the fore- 
most cart or wagon. He pointed but he did not speak. 
Underneath the lowest plank could be seen, extended, 












The boy stood a moment before the Prefect. 

“Sebastian,” said he, “I want an order go down to 
the mines where the Christians are at work.” 

“You!” said Sebastian. ‘No, Pancratius, not so has- 
tily ; you cannot have the order now.” 

“Selastian,” said the boy, “I must. You know what 
Imean. Nay, nay, do not refuse me.” 

“But consider; it is death to go there. You will be 
numbered amongst the condemned.” 

“OQ, Sebastian,” said the youth, falling upon his knee, 
“let me go; they are thirsty, and friendless, and weary. 
Did not He say, ‘I was thirsty and ye gave Me drink ? 





—lulled by the sound of the delicious plash of the foun- | 
tain, and under the exquisitely soft lustre of the Roman | 


margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 


And why may notI fo and gain that precious promise ?” 

The young man looked with astonishment at the 
glowing face of the boy—his eye so full of the fire of en- 
thusiasm, his whole breast heaving with ge longing. 

“Wonderful!” said Sebastian to himself, “what has 
not the grace of God done for you!” 

The Prefect drew out his waxen tablets and wrote 
the order. Pancratius pressed his hand to his grateful 
lips. Hestood one minute with his eyes fixed upon his 
friend. “One pang,” he cried, “one crushing weight of 
the cross, and then life and joy forevermore.” 

To be continued. 


—_——_+or—___————_ 


A DREAM OF PARADISE. 


Once in a dream I saw the flowers 
That bud and bloom in Paradise; 
More fuir they are than waking eyes 

Have seen in all this world of ours. 

And faint the perfume-bearing rose, 
And fuint the lily on its stem, 

And faint the pertect violet 

Compared with them. 


I heard the songs of Paradise ; 
Each bird sat singing in his place, 
A tender song so full of grace 
It soared like incense to the skies. 
Each bird sat singing to its mate 
Soft cooing notes among the trees; 
The mghtingale herself were cold 
To such as these, 


I saw the fourfold River flow; 

And deep it was, with golden sand; 

It tlowed between a mossy land 
With murmured music grave and low. 
It hath refreshment for all thirst, 

For fainting spirits strength and rest; 
Earth holds not such a draught as this 

From East to West. 


The Tree of Life stood budding there, 
Abundant with its twelvefold fruits; 
Eternal sap sustains its roots, 

Its shadowing branches fill the air. 

Its leaves are healing for the world, 
Its fruits the hungry world can feed, 

Sweeter than honey to the taste, 

And balm indeed. 


I saw the gate called Beautiful; 
And looked, but scarce could look, within; 
1 saw the golden streets begin, 
And outskirts of the glassy pool. 
O harps, O crowns of plenteous stars, 
O green palm branches—many leaved— 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear hath heard, 
Nor heart conceived! 


I hope to see these things again, 

But not as once in dreams by night; 

To see them with my very sight, 
And touch, and handle, and attain; 
‘To have all heaven beneath my feet 

For narrow way that once they trod; 
To have my part with all the Saints, 

And with my God. 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
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working and moving with energy, if not with fury, the 
furred claws of a beast of prey. The boy did not move; 
when again the thunder-sound rose on high. A little 
boy stood near the wagon, clinging to his mother’s arm, 
erying in terror, and asked what it meant. 

“Hist!” said his mother, “Caius, hist! "Tis the great 
Numidian lions who have come to kill the Christians ;” 
and the little child trembled. 

“Mother, Iam not a Christian, am I ?” said he. 

“No, no, Caius! Hark! the lions roar again!” 

And through the streets, and out to the distant hills, 
ad up Aventine, and towards the calm, quiet, bright 
sky of Italy, rose the sound of the deep, eternal roar of 
the now hungry beasts of prey. 

“And why—why have they been brought ?” 
woman passing near at that moment. 

A young man walking by her side answered, ina tone 
audible enough for the lady to hear, “Did you not know 
that one hundred and thirty Christians, now working in 
the mines, are, by the order of the emperor, to be de- 
youred by lions three days hence in the Flavian amphi- 
theatre before the people of ,Rome? They are to be 
torn to pieces; and well do they deserve it, and far 
worse tortures still if they could be invented, for they 
have insulted the gods, and strove to bring down a 
curse upon our glorious city. But, thanks to the gods, 
they will be torn by the lions, and suffer the torments 
they deserve. These are the lions just brought from 
Numidia, and they are to be kept foodless and hungry 
until the day of slaughter. Hark! how grand and deep 
that yoar is, as the wagons depart in the distance!” 

TH’ man had told his tale—told it into the ear of the 
VYoman to whom he spoke—told it to the Roman lady, 
who listened to every word he said—told it (though un- 
needed) to the boy, who stood by his mother’s side, 
with his eyes eagerly looking after the departing mul- 
tiude. At length he looked up, and fixing his dark eye 
upon his mother’s face, while he held closely her arm 
in his hand, he said again : 

“My mother, O, I am not a coward!” 

The lady when she lay down to rest that night, had 
many thoughts. She knew well what her child meant. 
“No coward.” No; that she knew. But she antici- 
pated more. She prayed—deeply, earnestly, patiently. 

“Lord and God, Jesus the King of martyrs!—my 
child—my only child is Thine and only Thine. Silent 
were the next few minutes, and deep the “Amen” with 
Which she then concluded her prayer. She lay down, 
bat she slept not. 

In another chamber, within sound of the plash of the 
fountain in the atrium, lay another occupant of that Ro- 
Man home. His arm was lying thrown over his fore- 
head, his dark hair Gulapeaid over his pillow, the sweet 
yellow light of the southern moon shining on his Italian 
‘ace, his dark lashes fringing his sleeping ¢ye. Pan- 
(atius had sunk into sleep, the thoughts of the lions 
and the martyrs in his mind, and the name of Jesus 
lingering on his now quiet lip. 

It was night when the boy arose. The lady still slept. 
Pancratius went into the street. It was bright moon- 
ight, 

His white dress girt with its belt, his head uncovered, 
his sandalled feet upon the pavement of the great city, 
i was seen and noticed by no one. He went alone. 

Sebastian the Prefect lived by himself. He was 
young; twenty-two years only had passed over his 
head; but he was brave, gallant, and devoted to his 
gteat work. It was to his house that Pancratius direct- 
ed his steps. He knocked at the closed door. 

“My master sleeps,” was the answer. 

‘I must speak to him. Tell him that Pancratius 
would speak with him.” 













said a 





The old man grumbled, but he went, and he returned. 

The boy entered the room of Sebastian the Prefect; a 

lamp stood upon the table and shed its light upon his 

open countenanee, and on the paper on which he was 

Writing. He looked up at the opening of the door. 
‘ancratius!” said he, “what now? 














SUNBEAM. 





“Sunbeam, sunbeam, 
Where have you gone? 

Peeping through crevices, 
Flitting so soon! ° 

“Come stay, come stay, 
As well you may, 

My heart is a’ weary 
When thou art away!" 

So sang Malcolm Winn, the little boot-black, as he 
capered along, first twirling on one foot, then on the 
other, the “box”—his stock in trade, as he merrily 
called it—slung across his slender shoulders. 
beam, however, was not of itself the cause of Master 
Winn’s gladness. Something else had made the sun- 
beam look pleasant to him, and if Iam not mistaken, 
the gleeful, undaunted, hopeful spirit, and the general 
topsy-turvyness of the boy’s heels, were immediately 
owing to his success in earning pennies by blacking the 
boots of gentlemen who were going down town. And 
now, with another extra twirl of the agile limbs, the 
boy landed himself on a low seat, at the foot of a dark 
alley, just the last place in the world where the article 
so earnestly craved in his song was likely to be found. 
But he repeated it with any number of flourishing trills, 
thrown in by way of expressing the exuberance of his 
spirits, and unstrapping the above-mentioned “box,” 
gave a quiet hum of satisfaction, and pulled forth from 
a side pocket a bit of bread and cheese. 

Before he had fairly settled himself, a small, round 
face, the owner of a pair of bright, blue eyes, and a 
dimpled, rosy mouth came slowly and wonderingly 
towards him, down the shaded and narrow alley. 

“Did you call me, boy ?” said a little voice. 

“Call you? Why no, I guess not. What’s your 
name? I guess you saw my luncheon.” 

“I heard somebody call out ‘Sunbeam, Sunbeam, 
where have you gone?’ and so I looked out from under 
the gate. My mother used to call me that. Nobody 
does that now but Aunt Ellen, and she don’t always,” 
said the little stranger. 

“Do you live with Aunt Ellen? Who’s Aunt Ellen, 
I should like to know? Why don’t she call you ‘Sun- 
beam’ now ?” 

“My Aunt Ellen is sick, and she can’t talk much. 
Llive with her. There’s nobody else, and when God 
takes herI shall be ali alone,” and tears glistened in 
the blue eyes. 

Malcolm Winn was not a rude boy. He, like “Sun- 
beam,” was an orphan, but he lived with a kind grand- 
mother, a woman who had seen much better days, and 
who in her poverty was a lady still; and Malcolm, 
rather than be a burden, had taken up, for the few 
weeks he was out of steady employment, the very com- 
mon-place and unromantic business of blacking boots. 

When the lad saw the child’s tears his heart. was 
touched, and crossing over to where little “Sunbeam” 
had crouched down, he spoke kind words to the deso- 
late child. 

“Tell me where that Aunt Ellen lives, and I'll go 
and see hex.” 

Springing up with a glad bound, the little one led 
the way to‘a dreary attic where lay a woman once 


The sun-| 








fair and lovely, gasping for breath. Malcolm hurriedly 
looked around the room for water, and bathing the suf- 
ferer’s face, she soon slowly opened her eyes, already 
dimmed by death. She hardly heeded the boy; her 
whole thoughts seemed centred upon the little girl; 
and calling the child she bade her be good and ask 
God to give her a home, for she must soon die and 
leave her. Malcolm was much moved and impressed- 
He thought for a moment, and then in a low voice said 
to the dying woman, “I will take care of ‘Sunbeam.’ 
She shall be my little sister and live with grandmother 
and me.” 

“May God bless you and her!” responded the suf- 
ferer, and soon all was over. 

And Malcolm Winn took “Sunbeam” to his humble 
home. His grandmother, after hearing her story, glad- 
ly received the little orphan. She was a fair, frail 
creature, and Malcolm’s great delight was in teaching 
her, and supplying all her childish wants. He thinks 
no name so sweet as “Sunbeam,” and no other song so 
full of melody as that morning carol. 








VALUABLE AND CONVENIENT. —‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches” 





are widely known as an admirable remedy for Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness, Coughs, and other troubles of the throat and lungs. They 
are of great value for the purposes for which they are designed; 
while they are usually and pleasantly efficacious, they contain no 
hurtful ingredients, but may at al! times be used with perfect safe- 
ty.—Boston Recorder. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 





“It was early in the spring of 1855 that this compound wes 
originated. A member of my family was afflicted with an irrita- 
tion of the throat, attended with a disagreeable cough. I had for 
some months previous thought that a preparation having for its 
basis the inside bark of white pine might be so compounded as to 
be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case aftuded to, I compounded a smal! quantity 
of the medicine that I had been planning, and gave itin teaspeon- 
tuldoses. The result was exceedingly gratifying. Within two 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsid- 
ed, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, | sent some 
to a lady in Londond , N. H., who had been suffering for some 
weeks from abad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, and had 
raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found relief and 
sent for more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J. 
B. Clark, Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a 
trial of the same ae ge oy in the case of a severe cold, and 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the re- 
sults, and so confident of success attending its sales if placed be- 
fore the public, that he finall persuaded me to give it a name 
and send it abroad to benefit the suffering. In November, 1855, | 
first advertised it under the name ot White Pine Compound. in 
two years from that time, there had been wholesaled in Manches- 
ter alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all 
the cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that po 
sitiop. There is good reason for all this: it is very soothing and 
healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
withal to the taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 

“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com- 
tae pa stands unrivaled. It was not originated for that purpose, 

ut a person in using it for a cough, was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 
standing. Since that accidental discovery many thousands have 
used it for the same complaint, and have been completely cured.” 


The above was written by Dr. Poland, in 1860. Since then. as 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 
all — Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 
ney difficulties, in every city, town, village and hamlet, through- 
out the New England States. 

The past year has given great opportunity to test the virtue of 
the While Pine i ay It. has been an unusual time for 
Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Pine 





ORGAN GEMS, 


A collection of Offetoires, Communions, Versets, Preludes, Fu- 
gues, &c. By F. Andre, E. Battiste, M. Brosig, A. Freyer, A. | 
Hesse, Lefubre Wely, and others. Arranged and edited by Fred- | 
erick 8S. Davenport. Price, cloth, $3; Boards, $2,50. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, | 
13—tf 277 Washington Street. 





SEA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


For Misses, MA7'TAPOISETT, MASS. Delightful Ocean view, 

pure air and sea bathing, in connection with a happy home, mo- 

therly care and physical training. Mrs. H. B. PRATY. 
13m 





CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close, 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cents per yard. . 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 6232 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also, an entire stock which is complete in all its branches at 
very much reduced prices. New ENGLAND CaRPetT Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. é 





CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Brussels Tapestries, 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country, 
comprising the latest and most popular patterns at very much un- 
der the present ruling prices, New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New ENGLAND 
@ARPET cd, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings at low prices, to 
close, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 


ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 








ures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices, to close, by the 
NEW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston: 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 
fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, from the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low priecs, 
by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the NEw ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Strect, Boston. ll— 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 





Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 
is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; KiIs Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly putup. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. ‘Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. ; 
THERE Is NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 

STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 

Sold by Druggists. 

Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street......New York. 
36—ly 
VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Established in 1826, and still the best known gem | ‘or all af- 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be careful to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 


Proprietors. 
LarGe BottT_es, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & C 





‘0. 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliablo uality. 
Large Bottles, $1. m 





THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMItTtTTEeEL 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
' CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
HQ, Ghd CONSUMPTION. in ite first stages. 


PRICE PER BorrteE, $2,00. 


For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 
SON, Jr. & Co., No. 188 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other Draggists. 42—6ineow 





ip have been sold and used with the happiest effects. It 
speaks well for the Medicine, and the people living where it 1s 
prepared are high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to remove a 
bad cough, and frequently I have known persons to have a cold 
entirely removed in two days, by using less than half a bottle. 
From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. I sometimes put a 
— white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on going to 


The limits to which DF pee A confine myself in this circular 
will not allow of that full expression which [ would like to give in 
favor of the White Pine Compound. Itis universally admired by 
all who use it; it has attained to such a popularity among those 
whose opinion ts valuable indeed, that vaNITY may possibly in 
part prompt me to record more here than hurried people wili have 
patience to read; so I will stop, by merely recommending to a1] 
who need a cough or kidney remedy, to test the virtues of the 
WHITE Prinze Compounp. 





TESTIMONIALS. 

A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and, 
indeed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flatter- 
ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 


Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 


“T find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious not 
only in coughs and other ro affections, but also in affec- 
i 


tions of the kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
organs.” 


Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 


“T have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I regard it as even 
more efficacious and valuable than”ever. I have just taken the 
Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 


Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 


“Having long known something of the valuable medicinal pro- 
perties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine 
atrial. It has been used by members of my family for several 
years, for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kidney 
difficulties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have 
also received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to 
keep it always on hand.” 


Rev. H. D. HODGE, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practicing oe as well 38 
preacher. in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 1863, says: “I find 
it an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 


Letter from Rev. L: C. Stevens, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Gofftown Centre, N. H. 


Dr. J. W. POoLAND,—My Dear Sir—You asked me what I think 
of your White Pine Compound. I never before put pen to paper 
to tell any man what I thought of a patent medicine. My father, 
a physician of the old school, early led me to serious suspicions 
of all nostrums of whatever kind not bearing the stamp of that 
fraternity. But these suspicions I have parted with by degrees, 
as I have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principies 
of Hydropathy, H pathy. Thompsoniani Eclecticism, and 
other systems which have claimed public favor within the last 
twenty-five years; so that I feel at liberty on this ground to 
speak my convictions. 

Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Baptist 

astor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on account uf 
im health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your early years tor 
this blessed work, and laboring to your utmost, in other ways, to 
proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a matter of duty, 
to comply with your request. 

In 1853 1 became acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, formerly 
missionary in Burmah, and from him for the first time learned 
the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine bark. He had a 
few years before been brought to the borders of the grave by 
what the best of physicians pronounced pulmonary consumpticn, 
and was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured by a 
preparation made by his own hands from this bark. Since that 
time, until I became acquainted with your article, I have been 
surprised that no philosophical mind was found to undertake a 
cough preparation from white pine. 

As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it therefore 
secured my attention; and I have not failed to acquaint myseit 
with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment as 
toits value. Some of my own family have tried it with signal 
benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepar- 
ed. Besides its value as a Cough Medicine, I have good reason 
to believe it to be all it claims as a remedy, for kidney diseases 
and diabetes. Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 


(Several other clergymen and physicians have also written to 
Dr. P. highly approving of his White Pine Compound.) 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col- 
umns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a highly approv- 
ed medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the confidence 
of the many who knew him, a confidence which he enjoyed while 
laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister. His experi- 
ence as asufferer led him to make experiments which issued in 













his medical discovery.—Bosion Waichman and Reflector. 


The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, in a 
eader of the Daily, thus writes of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length in 
o\ir columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
in\reasing beyond all previous expectations. It is the very best 
meNicine for coughs and colds we know of, and no family that has 
once used it will ever be without it. We speak from our own 
knowledge; it is sure to kill acold, pat FF easant as sure. The 

atest inventions come by accident, and it is singular that the 

hite Pine Compound, made for Colds and Coughs, should prove 
to be the greatest Panny | tor kidney difficulties known. But so 
itis. We-cannot doubt it, so many testimonials come to us from 
well known men, Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such, 
that we know he will not countenance what is wrong. | F or years 
a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to find r for his 
ailments, with a delicate, consumptive look, standing with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved him- 
self, and called out from hundreds of others :the strongest testi- 
monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
never knew a more conscientions, honest, upright man, and we 
are glad to state that we believe whatever he says about his 
White Pine Compound.” 





THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 


Gero. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 

Will be manufactured in future 
At the New England Botanic Depot, 
106 Hanover Street, Boston, 


Under the supervision of 
Rev. J. W. POLAND, M. D. 


Dr. SWETT will attend to the business department, to whom 
all orders should be addressed. 


Bold by wholesale and retail dealers in modicine elsewhere. 
45—lyeow 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


151 Washington Street. 





Counting-Room, No. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companiomis One Dollar and 
T#enty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 


SIGHTS IN PARIS. 

Among the various entertainments provided for the 
people of Paris the Garden of Plants holds a prominent 
place and is immensely popular. It is called in French 
Le Jardin des Plantes, and the government of Louis Na- 
poleon has taken great pains to collect together every 
possible variety of animal and vegetable that howls, 
creeps, climbs, swims, bites, kicks, grows, or lives in 
any other form of activity on the earth’s surface. One 
would think that Noah’s ark had stranded on the spot, 
and gone to pieces, and that all its contents had settled 
there and remained ever since. 

These collections are open to the public every day in 
the week, and all who please can go there and look at 
the elephants, feed the giraffes, tickle the hippopotamus, 
if they please, throw buns to the bears and shake their 
handkerchief at the cobra di capello, until he erects his 
enormous hood, and throws himself, in a furious rage, 
against the thick glass front of his cage. But beware 
how you attempt to pat the lions on the head, or give 
cayenne lozenges to the ornythorhyncus paradoxus, or 
tittivate the baboons with your umbrella, for these are 
familiarities that they always resent. 

I flattered myself I had been long enough in Paris to 
look like a genuine Parisian, but somehow I could not 
hide my identity when I went to the Jardin des Plantes 
from a man who was mousing around in search of some 
one to prey upon. He was a Frenchman, with coarse 
features, a pug nose, and small, red, wiry-looking eves. 
Altogether he was by no means prepossessing in his per- 
sonal appearance, and I instinctively shrunk from him. 
But he had no idea of letting me off so easily. 

“Monsieur, est etranger ;” said he, ‘‘voudrait il que je 
fasse quelque chose pour lui? Je connais bien toutes ces 
choses ici.” (‘*Monsieur is a foreigner; would he like to 
have me do anything for him? I know ail these things 
here very well.”) 

I replied emphatically, “No.” 

But he still persisted in following me with great per- 
tinacity. He was determined that I should see the gi- 
raffes and the rhinoceros. Whichever way I turned, he 
said, “Ils ne sont pas la, monsieur, je vais vous montrer la 
route ; la voici, monsieur.” “They are not there, mon- 
sieur ; I will show you the way ; here it is.” 

And so he kept on at my side babbling and chatter- 
ing, till, finding I could not shake him off, I gave up my 
own inclinations and went to see the unfortunate for- 
eigners who had been captured like myself, and in 
whom I felt not the slightest interest. 

I found the giraffes all neck and throat, and the rhi- 
noceros without any at all. They both seemed to have 
entirely forgotten their native land, and had plainly no 
wish to get back to Africa. The necks of the former 
were so long that I could hardly make out their eyes, 
which seemed like two small lights glimmering from 
the top of some tall tower. How they could drink I 
could never understand, unless they sucked their bever- 
age from some passing cloud. One such “swallow” as 
theirs must make several “summers,” the old proverb 
to the contrary, nevertheless. Think what the poor 
things must suffer when they take cold! Imagine to 
yourself several yards of diptheria or sore throat! 

What a contrast they offered ‘to the rhinoceros. He 
seemed like several animals all rammed together into 
one huge monster. His neck was short, his legs were 
short and thick, and so was the horn that adorned the 
end of his snout; his tail was short, and altogether he 

had the appearance of having been fed on nothing but 
shorts all his life. He was clothed in thick masses of 
skin that seemed to have been thrown on him at hap 
hazard. His hide lay in huge folds all over him. Evi- 
dently nothing short of ‘a battering ram would have 
made any impression upon him. He was as callous as 
the mind of my guide. Standing near the giraffes he 
looked like a bass drum by the side of a ‘pair of trom- 
bones. He had little, twinkling, piggish eyes, and was 
always taking an observation of something or some- 
body. 

I stared athim and the giraffes for a considerable time. 
It struck meas quite curious that they should have 
come three thousand miles in one direction and I three 
thousand in another in order to meet in Paris. 

At length I passed out with that chattering guide for- 
ever at my elbow, and took my way through the other 
collections. Here is a gallery of zoology full of every 
possible specimen of animals, stuffed, varnished and 
ticketed in glass cases for everybody’s delight. Highly 
polished turtles and tortoises of all sizes, little fishes, 
and serpents in bottles, in the best of spirits, enormously 
large ones suspended from the ceiling, as if swimming 
through the air; anacondas and boas in the corners in 
every sort of contortion; aquatic birds, thousands of 
reptiles, foxes, bears, weasels and kangaroos, monkeys 
and hyenas, all go to form a collection such as you sel- 
dom find brought together in one spot. ' 

By the time I had finished my tour through these 
halls of wonders I found my brain actually dizzy and 
my legs so tired that I could go no farther. I sat down 
on a bench in the garden walk, and told that disagree- 
able guide of mine that I was very tired, did not feel 
like seeing any thing more that day, and could dispense 
with his services henceforth, now and forever. 

This phase of the proceedings did not chime in with 
his views at all. He was not at all fatigued, said he 
woulé be glad to accompany me still farther, and could 
start for St. Petersburg that very afternoon if I wished it. 

I was obstinately deaf to his entreaties, and slowly 
drawing forth a franc, equal to about twenty cents in 
our currency, I tendered it tohim. I considered this 
quite as much as I ought to give him for boring me for 
two or three hours, and continually telling me things 


When he took it I supposed he would make a great 
excitement about my want of liberality, like most of his 
class. I thought he would shrug his shoulders, and | 
gesticulate, and pour forth a torrent of indignant French ; | 
but I was agreeably disappointed. Carefully stowing 
the silver in his vest pocket, he took off his hat, ma@é a 
bow de profundis, and saying, 

“Monsieur est bien bon. Une autre fois je serai fort : 
aise de faire encore quelque chose pour monsieur.” ‘“Mon- | 
sieur is very good. Another time I shall be extremely | 
happy to do something more for him.” : 
Thus “faisant des facons,” he slowly bowed himself 
out of sight and hearing. I then adjourned to a neigh- 
boring restorator and refreshed myself with an ice. It 
was brought me by a dapper little waiter in a white 
apron, with his hair ceremoniously curled and poma- 
ded. This capped the climax of the morning’s entertain- 
ment, and I soon after left the Jardin des Plantes with 
my head almost bursting with the load of zoology I 
had taken in since morning. H. P. A. 








VARIETY. 





LITTLE JERRY, THE MILLER. 


Beneath the hill you may see the mill, 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone; 

The whee! is dripping and clattering still, 
But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 


Year after year, early and late, 
Alike in summer and winter weather, 
He pecked the stones and calked the gate, 
And mill and milter grew old together. 


“Little Jerry !"—twas all the same— 
They loved him well who called him so; 

And whether he'd ever another name, 
Nobody ever seemed to know. 


‘Twas ‘Little Jerry, come grind my rye ;" 
And “Little Jerry, come grind my wheat ;" 
And “Little Jerry” was still the cry, 
From matron bold and maiden sweet. 





‘Twas “Little Jerry” on every tongue, 
And thus the simple truth was told; 
For Jerry was little when he was young, 

And he was little when he was old. 


Tyit what in size he chanced to lack 
Jerry made up in being strong; 
I've seen a sack upon his back 
As thick as the miller, and quite as long. 


Always busy, and always merry, 
Always doing his very best, 

A notable wag was little Jerry, 
Who uttered well his standing jest: 


“When will you grind my corn? I say!" 

“Nay,” quoth Jerry, “you needn't scold; 
Just leave your grist for half a day, 

And never fear but you'll be TOLLED.” 
How Jerry lived is known to fame, 

But how he died there's none may know ; 
One autumn day the rumor came, 

“The brook and Jerry are very low.” 
And then ‘twas whispered mournfully 

The leach had come and he was dead; 
And all the neighbors flocked to see; 

“Poor Little Jerry” was all they said. 
They laid him in his early bed— 

His miller’s coai his only shroud— 
**Dust to dust,” the parson said, 

And all the people wept aloud. 


For he had shunned the deadly sin, 
And not a grain of over-toll 
Had ever dropped into his bin, 
To weigh upon his parting soul. 
Beneath the hill there stands the mill 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone; 
The whee! is dripping and clattering still, 
But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 
—_—_ +o>—__——_—_ 
A FLEA UNDER A MICROSCOPE. 


When a flea is made to appear as large as an elephant, 
we can see all the wonderful parts of its formation, and 
are astonished to find that it has a coat of armor much 
more complete than ever warrior wore, and composed 
of strong polished plates, fitted over each other, each 
plate covered like a tortoise-shell; and,where they meet, 
hundreds of strong quills project like those on the back 
of the porcupine or hedge-hog. There are the arched 
neck, the bright eyes, the transparent cases, pierces to 
puncture the skin, a sucker to draw away the blood, 
six long-jointed legs, four of which are folded on the 
breast, all ready, at any moment, to be thrown out 
with tremendous force for that jump which bothers us 
when we want to catch him, and, at the end of each 
leg, hooked claws, to enable him to cling to whatever 
he alights upon. A flea can jump a hundred times his 
own length, which is the same as if a man jumped to 
the height of seven hundred feet; and he can draw a 
load two hundred times his own weight. 





A CHINESE TRICK. 


A short time ago a quantity of stolen rice was discov- 
ered under a bridge near Hornitos, California. Calcu- 
lating that the parties who stole it would go after it at 
night, and would be easily caught, some of the sharp 
ones stationed themselves around and watched for de- 
velopments. After they had taken their position, a 
Chinaman came reconnoi‘ering about, evidently looking 
out for some outside “interference.” As he went near 
the place where the rice was deposited, the mrhen on duty 
rushed at him; but he proved to be only a decoy, 
ran like a wild cat, and allran after him. He easily out- 
ran.the party, and, whilst they were after him, his con- 
federates went after and safely carried off the rice. “The 
individuals who thought they were too smart for China- 
men, readily conceded that they were out-manceuvred. 


DR. NOTT’S LAST HOURS. 


Acorrespondent of the Boston Journal says: “The few 
last hours of Dr. Nott’s life were peculiarly impressive. 
He sank into a secgnd childhood that was peculiarly 
tender. He lay on his bed blind, and apparently un- 
conscious. His wife sat by his bedside, and sang to 
him day by day the songs of his childhood. He was 
hushed to repose by them like an infant on its pilllow. 
Watts’s Cradle Hymn, ‘“‘Hush, my dear; lie still and 
slumber,” always soothed him. Visions of home floated 
before him, and the name of his mother was frequently 
on his lips. The last time he conducted family devo- 
tions with his household, he closed his prayer with the 
well-known lines : 

“Now I lay me down to sleep,” &c. 





WHEN young Hodge first came up to town, his father 
told him that it would be polite, when being helped at 
dinner, to say to the host: 

“Half that, if you please.” 

It so happened that, at the first dinner to which he 
was invited, a sucking pig was one of the dishes. The 
host pointing with his knife to the pig, asked : 

“Well, Mr. Hodge, will you have this, our favorite 
dish, or haunch of mutton ?” P 

Upon which, recollecting his first lesson, he rgplied : 

e ~j that, if you please,” to the consternatfon of all 
present. 








that I knew very well before. 





THE way to gain a good reputation is to endeavor to 
be what you most desire to pes rm 


SCENE IN COURT. | 


Among the witnesses was one as verdant a specimen 
of humanity as one would wish to meet with. After a 
severe cross-examination, the counsel for the govern- 
ment paused ; and then, putting on a look of severity, 
with an ominous shake of the head exclaimed :— 

“Mr. Witness, has not an effort been made to induce | 
you to tell a different story >” 

“A different story from what I have told, sir 

“That is what I mean.” 

“Yes, sir; several persons have tried to get me to| 
tell a different story from what I have told, but they | 
couldn’t.” 

“Now, sir, upon your oath, I wish to know who those | 
persons are.” | 

wee I guess you’ve tried "bout as hard as any of | 
them.” 

The witness was dismissed, while judge, jury and spec- 
tators indulged in a hearty laugh. 


?”” | 


+o 





AN UNIVERSAL MOTTO. 


One of the old kings having asked his wise men for a 
motto which would save him on all occasions, received | 
the following : “This, too, shall pass away.” | 

“What means it ?” asked the king. 

“Tt warns thee to care not overmuch for any thing in 
time. Joy passes, so does sorrow, the brightest hour 
and the darkest, alike. Therefore, be not exalted by 
one nor depressed by the other.” 


GOING FOR A POLICEMAN, 


The police force ought to be much larger than the 
army. Why? Because it admits of persons of both 
sexes joining it. How so? I will explain: thus, only 
aman can “go for a soldier;’ but aman, a woman, a 
little boy, or even a little girl can “go for a policeman.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 





PRECOCIOUS. 


Upon the marriage of one of her companions, a little 
girl of about eleven years of age, of the same school, 
said to her parents: 

“Why, don’t you think that Amelia is married, and 
she hasn’t gone through fractions yet.” 


a 





A HARD captain told a friend that he had just left his 
crew the happiest set of fellows in the world. Some 
surprise being expressed, he exclaimed : 

“Why, I have just had nineteen of them whipped, 
and they are happy that itis over; while all the rest 
are happy that they have escaped.” 


‘As you do not belong to my parish,” said a clergy- 
man to a begging sailor, with a wooden leg, ‘‘you can- 
not expect that I should relieve you.” 

“Sir,” said the sailor, with a noble air, “I lost my leg 
fighting for ad/ the parishes. 


Tuenre is a good deal of the brute in man. For ex- 
ample, he is generally dog-matic, often puppy-ish, 
sometime pus-illanimous and easily cow-ed; occasion- 
ally cat-egorical, and is always ready to be made a 
“lion” of. 


| culty. 


“Jane, has that surly fellow cleared off the snow 

from the pavement ?” | 
“Yes, sir.” | 
“Did he clear it off with alacrity, Jane ?” 
“No, sir; with a shovel.” 


A coorrn, on seeing a dandy with his fingers covered 
with rings, declared that the fop “must be a feeble chap, | 
as it was always a sure sign of weakness in a barrel | 
when a great many hoops were used upon it.” 


A noy’s idea of having a tooth pulled may be summed | 
up as follows : | 
“The dvctor hitched fast on to me, pulled his best, 
and just before it killed me.the tooth came out.” 





Sporte and Pastimes. 





A Fountain of Fire. 


Put fifteen grains of finely granulated zinc, and six grains of 
phosphorus, cut into small pieces, under water, in # conical wine- | 
glass. Mix in another glass a drachm by measure of sulphuric | 
acid, with two drachms of water. Then take the two glasses into | 
a dark room and there pour the diluted acid over the zine and | 
phosphprus in the other glass. In a shert time beautiful jets of | 
bluish flame will dart from the surtace ef the liquid, the mixture 
will become quite luminous, and a column of beautiful luminous 
smoke will rise from the glass. This experiment is a splendid one, 
and very easily performed. 


Grapes of Resin. 


Dip the bow] of a tobacco-pipe into melted resin; blow through 
the pipe, when bubbles of a brilliant silvery hue, and a variety of 
colors will be formed. This is the mode by which the Italians im- 
itate bunehes of grapes; the bubbles being fastened together, and 
dusted with powder-blue to resemble bloom. 


| 
i 





Anagrams. 


Agreeably to a promise which we made some time ago, that we 
would give the name and residence of any of our young readers 
who would send us twelve anagrams of their own arrangement, 
we publish the following, sent by Henry W. Wilkins, Jr., of Kead- 
ing :— 

ss Companion. .......0eenereeeeee oeseeeeeeee-Onion Camp. 

Testimonys.. -Money Sitt. 
Olmstead ... -Old Teams. 









Established... -Table Dishes. 
PYRCUCE. cocccvescccececcessoceseccccecemocces Cat Price. 
DeEMANA,....0.cccccsccccccscccccsccevessoses Mad Den. 
Firework..... -- Wire Fork. 


Plainwork... 
Read This. 
Defeasible. 
Earthquake 
Economist.. 


The A Quaker. 


| 





I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 2, 12, 7, 1, 22, 4, is a girl's name. 

My 15, 2, 16, 19, 12, 10, is a boy's name. 

My 17, 20, 21, 9, 6, 5, 18, 5, 9, was king of Spain. 

My 23,°24, 11, 2, 18, 21, 6, 5, 3, was queen of England. 
My 4, 15, 2, 8. 21, is the name of a recent cabinet officer. 
My whole is one of the leading countries of the world. 


3. 
From a word of four letters take ten,.and leave ten remaining. 


4. 


A plank was to be cut in two; the carpenter cut it half through 
on each side, and found he had two feet still to eut. How was it? 


5. 


Three-fourths of a cross, amd 2 circle eomplete, 
An upright where two semi-circles do meet, 

An angle so made as to stand on two feet, 

Two semi-circles and a circle complete. 

Then a word you will have that is of renown, 
And very web known both in country and town. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. Car-l-isle. _Words-worth. 


2. The letter V. 4. A chair. 


| baffles the skill of the Physician to a greater extent than any other 


| and is entitled, merits and receives the general confidence of the 


| which I am acquainted.” 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


or 


WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR NEARLY 
HALF A CENTURY, 
WITH THE MOST ASTONISHING SUCCESS IN CURING 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, INFLy. 


ENZA, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, LRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 





BREATHING, ASTHMA, AND EVE- 
RY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST. 


CONSUMPTION, 
which carries off more victims than any other disease, and which 


malady, often 
YIELDS TO THIS REMEDY! 
when all others prove ineffectual. 


AS A MEDICINE, 
RAPID EN. RELIEF, SOOTHING IN EFFECT, SAFE TN Ig 
OPERAT 


IT I8 UNSURPASSED! 


while as a preparation, free from noxious ingredients, poisons or 
minerals; uniting skill, science and medical knowledge; combin- 
ing all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for this class of 
diseases, it is 


INCOMPARABLE! 


public. : 
Seymour Thatcher, M. D., 

Herman, N. Y. , writes as follows: 

“Wistar's BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY gives universal satisfac. 
tion. It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleansing the 
lungs, and allaying irritation, thus removing the cause, instead of 
drying up the cough and leaving the cause behind. I consider 
the Balsam as good as any, if not the best, Cough medicine with 


From R. Fellows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


**Although I have generally a great objection to patent medi- 

*s, L can but say, in justice to Dk. WiIstAk’s BALSAM OF WILD 
Curkry, that it is a remedy of superior value for Pulmonary Dis- 
eases. Lhave made use of this preparation for several years, and 
it has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment 
of severe and long-standing Coughs. I know of one patient, now 
in comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but 
for its use, I consider would not now be living.” 





Unsolicited Testimony. 


From Rev. Francis Loppewt, Pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BRIDGEPORT, JAN. 21, 1864. 

Gentlemen, —I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering hu- 
manity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WisTar's Basan 
or WiLp Cuerry. I have used it—when I have had occasion for 
any remedy for Coughs Colds, or Sore Throat—for many years, 
and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and cure 
me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and looked 
forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following day with 
sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam, my hoarseness 
has invariably been removed, and I have preached without diffi- 
I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited. I send you this testimony, which you are at 
liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam does 
not affect all persons alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working day—the Sabbath, 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL 


From Hon. W. H. Jones, of Vermont. 


West Dover, Vr., May 18, 1860. ~ 

Messrs. 8S. W. Fowrtr & Co.,—Gentlemen,—I have been trou- 
bled trom my boyhood with what the doctors would call chronie, 
or hereditary lung complaint. Some ten or twelve years since, 
early in the winter, I took cold, which as usual settled into a severe 
cough, whieh continued to increase as the seasun advanced. al- 
though I made use of all the the cough remedies I had knowled 
of. My family physieian also prescribed for me, until I was ful 
satisfied that I experienced no relief. During all this time I was 
gradually running down, losing flesh and strength, until my friends 
as well as myself became very much alarmed, think'ng I should 
waste away in Consumption. . 

While in Boston, during the spring following, I was induced by 
friends to try WIsTAR's LaLsamM OF WILD CHEkRY, and to please 
them (for IL had no faith in the article myself,) | procured a bottle 
and commenced its use. After one day’s trial I was sensible that 
it was relieving me; in ten days' time my cough had entirely 
ceased, and I was soon restored to my usual health and strength. 
I have ever since kept the BALSAM in my house, and whenever ary 
member of A fa — ! has a cough or cold it is immediately resorted 
to. No family should be without it. 

Yours truly, W. H. JONES. 


Still Further Testimony. 


FAIRFIELD, Mg., APRIL 28, 1864. 

Messrs. Setu W. FowLe & Co.—Gentlemen,—Secing numet- 
ous certificates in the Maine Farmer endorsing the merits of that 
great lung remedy, Wistar's BALSAM OF WILD Crerry, I ap 
induced and I take great pleasure in giving publicity to the great 
cure it accomplished in my family in the year 1856. During the 
summer of that year my son, Henry A. Archer, now Postmaster at 
Fairfield, Somerset Co., Me., was attacked with spitting of blood, 
cough, weakness of lungs, and general debility, so much so that 
our family physician declared him to have a SraTtsp CoNsUMP- 
TION. He was under medical treatment for a number of months, 
But received no benefit from it. At length, from the solicitation of 
himself and others, I was induced to purchase one bottle of Wis- 
TAr’s BaLsamM O¥ WILD Crerny, which benefited him so much I 
obtained another bottle, which in a short time restored him to his 
usual state ofhealth. 1 think I can safely recommend this remedy 
to others in like condition, for it is, I think, all it purports to be— 
the great Lung edy for the times ! 

The above statement, gentlemen, is my voluntary offering to you 
in favor of your Balsam, and is at your disposal. 

As ever, yours, YDREW ARCHER. 


Pricz, One Dortar a Borris. 


PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..................Bostom 
ANP FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
4—lyeop 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CUTS, BURNS, SCALDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, SPRAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES RINGWORMS, WARTS, &c. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES BOILS, ULCERS, CANCERS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES SALT RHEUM, ERYSIPELAS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CORNS, FELONS, PILES. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES FROZEN LIMBS AND CHILBLAINS, 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CHAPPED HANDS AND BLISTEBS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
HEALS OLD SORES, FLESH WOUNDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
Is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces the most 
angry-looking swellings and inflammation, as if by magic,—thus as- 
fording relief and a complete cure. < 
Only 25 Cents a Box. 
(Sent by mail for 35 cents.) 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON,... .BOSTON, 
PROPRIETORS. 
for sale by all Druggists, Grocers, and at all country stores 





5. Christopher Columbus. 


3. Mississippi. 
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